ERASMUS

advice and to act as mediator. But Erasmus's tragical
destiny recapitulated itself. Again, as so often before, he
missed a magnificent and unique opportunity because of
over-cautiousness, because of his innate weakness and his
incapacity for coming to a definite conclusion. What had
happened at the Diet of Worms happened again now.
Erasmus failed to put in an appearance. He could not
bring himself to stand firm on a vital issue, to risk his
person for his faith. Granted, he wrote letters, many
letters to both parties, very shrewd, very human, very
convincing letters; he sought out his friends in both
camps, Melanchthon in one and the papal representa-
tive in the other, beseeching them to shed their extremer
differences and meet half-way. But the written word has
never, in times of tension and doom, the strength of warm
and living speech, the vocal call to arms. Luther, too,
sent message after message from his retreat in Coburg,
endeavouring to render Melanchthon stiffer than he was
by nature and inclination. In the end, the contrasts
became acute once more because the right man, the man
of genial and conciliatory habit, was lacking. Discussion
followed upon discussion and the idea of conciliation was
ground between the upper and the nether millstones of the
old and the new Churches. The Diet of Augsburg rent
Christendom in twain, and yet it had been summoned
with a view to bringing the parties together in a spirit of
concord. Henceforward there were to be two faiths, and
instead of peace the world knew only strife. Luther
harshly drew his conclusions: "If war comes of it, very
well then* war will come; but we have done all we could
to avoid it." And Erasmus tragically observed: "If a
terrible confusion floods our world, remember that Eras-
mus foretold its advent."

From those momentous days onward, the Erasmian
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